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Union, according to the Webbs,1 it was found ten years ago that
the provisions requiring divorced parents to pay for the main-
tenance of their children were^disregarded in thousands of cases
because of the inadequacy of the penalties, among other reasons,
and it was suggested to replace the maximum penalty of six
months5 imprisonment provided in art. 158 by a minimum of
one year. Whether this has actually been done is not known to
the writer ; it would, however, be in harmony with the recent
tendency of the Soviet Government towards strengthening family
life.2
It would go too far to examine in detail whether, apart from
safeguarding the financial interests of members of the family,
the criminal law might be able to contribute towards consolidating
family life. Even a superficial consideration, however, leads to
a number of interesting questions : Does the present criminal
law really draw the logical consequences from the dogma of the
unity of the family and the sanctity of family life, or is it mainly
lip-service we have been paying to it ? When the young offender
appears before a Juvenile Court, is he always treated there as
a member of a family, or rather as an altogether separate unit ?
Is the joint responsibility of the family throughout sufficiently
taken into consideration ? Provisions such as sect. 55 of the
Children and Young Persons Act of 1933 do not seem to go
far enough in making parents realize their duty to prevent
childish misbehaviour. The same might be said of the sections
of the Act regarding the child who has become " beyond control ".
Nor has the competence of the Juvenile Court as yet been extended
far enough to establish it as a true cc Family Court". On the
other hand, such attacks on family unity as were at one time
to be found, but soon given up, in Soviet Russia, where children
were encouraged to act as informers against their parents,3
have not been imitated elsewhere, except in Nazi Germany*
In probably every country, husband and wife enjoy some privileges
with regard to having to give evidence against each other, and
often this is extended to the parent-child relationship as welL
These few examples may indicate that, while the importance of
the family as a primary social group is generally recognized in
criminal legislation, a consistent policy has yet to be evolved.
1 Soviet Communism, Vol. II, p. 1058.
8 See the recent accounts on the Soviet legislation of July 8, 1944, on marriage,
divorce, and parenthood ;   e.g. New Statesman and Nation, August 12, 1944.
8 Sir John Maynard, The Russian Peasant, p. 463*